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Roman Expansion and the Graeco-Iranian World: 


Carrhae, Its Explanation and Aftermath in Plutarch 


DAVID 


Introduction 


Following the Roman Republic’s defeat of Antio- 
chus the Great in 190 or 189 3.c. and the terms 
dictated by the Treaty of Apamea in 188, the 
power of the Seleucid Empire was irreparably 
broken and the whole of Asia Minor west of the 
Taurus transferred to the indirect control of the 
Romans. As Seleucid power became increasingly 
fragmented and further weakened by frequent 
dynastic rivalries, a Parthian state continued to 
take shape and even to expand westwards. At 
the same time, the aggressive and expansionist 
power of the Roman Republic! progressively 
strengthened and extended its grip on Asia Mi- 
nor, on a region, that is, which was both partially 
Hellenized and profoundly imbued in respect 
of language, religion, and culture with the tradi- 
tional values of Iranian society.” 

In the period from the first diplomatic encoun- 
ter between Rome and Parthia in 96 B.c. to the 
reckless and unprovoked invasion of Parthia by 
the Triumvir M. Licinius Crassus in 54—53 B.C., 
the Parthian kings appear to have gone to con- 
siderable lengths to avoid any accidental colli- 
sion of interests or of military forces.? But the 
mechanisms that governed the Roman state, 
now virtually in the hands of Pompey, Caesar, 
and Crassus, three competing dynasts bent on 
foreign conquest and military glory, were fast 
spinning out of control. The Roman legions suf- 
fered a crushing defeat at Carrhae, Crassus lost 
his life, and four years later Rome was plunged 
into a civil war which was to last another four 
years and to seal the fate of an already moribund 
republican constitution. 
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The Death of Crassus 
and Its Sequel 


In his Life of Crassus, the Greek biographer Plu- 
tarch (ca. a.D. 45-ca. 120) records what at first 
sight appears to be a bizarre and puzzling incident. 
On closer inspection, however, this incident, 
which is not recorded elsewhere in the extant his- 
torical tradition, turns out to be both significant 
and revealing. It runs roughly as follows: 


“Suren sent the hand and head of Crassus to 
Orodes in Armenia and, having personally dis- 
patched messengers to Seleucia to spread the 
news that he was bringing Crassus there alive, he 
prepared a ludicrous kind of procession, which he 
insultingly called ‘a triumph.’ Gaius Paccianus, 
who of all the prisoners bore the greatest resem- 
blance to Crassus, donned a woman’s royal robe 
and, under instructions to answer to the names 
of Crassus and Imperator when so addressed, 
was led along on horseback. In front of him 
rode trumpeters and some lictors mounted on 
camels. From the fasces were suspended purses 
and newly severed Roman heads were slung 
across the axes. Behind, there followed courte- 
sans and female singers from Seleucia, singing 
many scurrilous and absurd songs about the ef- 
feminacy and cowardice of Crassus; and every- 
body had a view of these things. 

On the other hand, he [i.e., Suren| convened 
the senate of Seleucia and brought in the unedi- 
fying volumes of Aristides’ Milesian Tales and in 
this regard at least did not resort to deception, 
since they had been found among the baggage of 
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Rustius and afforded Suren the opportunity to in- 
dulge in much insulting mockery of the Romans 
to the effect that they could not keep away from 
such reading matter even when going to war.’”* 


In order not just to appreciate the depth of 
vengeful hatred displayed in the foregoing pas- 
sage but to grasp the true significance of the 
grotesque and horrible mock triumph described 
there, it is important to consider, however 
briefly, the general course of relations between 
Rome and Parthia from 96 B.c. to the death of 
Crassus in 53. 

According to Plutarch’s Life of Sulla,” the very 
first contact between the Romans and the 
Parthians occurred when Sulla, with his forces 
on the banks of the Euphrates at the time, was 
approached® by Orobazus, a Parthian, with an of- 
fer of alliance and friendship from the Parthian 
king, Mithridates II (123-88/87 s.c.). Sulla appears 
to have given Orobazus a deliberately insulting 
reception by not granting him a regular audience. 
Instead, he was made to sit on one side of the 
Roman general while the client king Ariobar- 
zanes, whom Sulla was restoring to the throne 
of Cappadocia, was seated on the other. For sub- 
mitting to this insult, the Parthian king later put 
his ambassador to death, an action which sug- 
gests that, in the eyes of Mithridates and the 
Parthians, Sulla’s treatment of the ambassador 
constituted a serious affront to the majesty of the 
Parthian monarchy and state. 

In the intervening twenty-seven years (96-69 
B.C.] the Roman stranglehold on Asia Minor had 
been strengthened and, when the Roman com- 
mander L. Licinius Lucullus won a decisive vic- 
tory over the Armenian king Tigranes, the joint 
capacity of the two independent kingdoms of 
Pontus and Armenia to resist the further exten- 
sion of Roman influence in the region was dealt 
a severe blow. In the winter of 69/68 Mithridates 
of Pontus and Tigranes of Armenia made diplo- 
matic overtures to the Parthian king Phraates III. 
When Lucullus learnt of this, he responded by 
sending envoys from his allies to Phraates “with 
threats |of retaliation] should he support the op- 
posing side and promises [of rewards] if he should 
choose instead the allied cause.”’ Despite the 
rudeness of this ultimatum, Phraates, who had 
his own reasons for hostility towards Tigranes,’ 
sent back envoys to Lucullus and concluded an 
alliance with a view to friendly relations and 
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the possible provision of military support. Rela- 
tions were soured, however, when Phraates be- 
gan to suspect that Sextilius, who had come as 
Lucullus’ representative at the Parthian court, 
had been sent not to concert military planning 
against Mithridates and Tigranes but to spy out 
the strength of the Parthian state. Accordingly, 
Phraates no longer lent his active support but 
adopted a position of strict neutrality.? At this 
juncture, Lucullus appears to have decided to 
embark on a further trial of strength by invad- 
ing Parthia, but was prevented from doing so by 
a threatened mutiny on the part of his own 
forces.!9 

It was not long, however, before Parthian re- 
luctance to become embroiled in a conflict with 
Rome was to be severely tested. In 66, Pompey, 
who had taken over from Lucullus in the com- 
mand against Mithridates of Pontus, renewed 
an alliance with Phraates, perhaps on the same 
terms as the earlier arrangement between Lu- 
cullus and the Parthian king.!! In the course of a 
tangled sequence of events, the obscure and con- 
tradictory details of which need not detain us 
here, '? the Armenian king Tigranes finally aban- 
doned his ally Mithridates and decided to sue for 
peace. Pompey granted his request, but on terms 
that included the retention of only those territo- 
ries, which he still controlled, the grant of the 
title “king of Sophene” to his son, also named 
Tigranes, and the payment of an indemnity of 
six thousand talents. When Tigranes junior ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction at this arrangement 
and suggested bluntly that Pompey was doing 
him no great favour, Pompey had him put in 
chains and reserved him for his forthcoming tri- 
umph.!$ Shortly after that, Phraates’ request for 
the release of Tigranes junior on the grounds that 
the young man was in fact the son-in-law of the 
Parthian king met with a brusque refusal from 
Pompey. In 61 B.c. Pompey celebrated his tri- 
umph and a mere eight years before the defeat 
and death of Crassus there occurred what must 
have been an unprecedented outrage to the dig- 
nity of the Parthian monarchy and state: among 
the captives led in triumph were “the son of 
Tigranes the Armenian together with his wife 
and daughter,”!* presumably the daughter and 
granddaughter of Phraates. 

But, to return to Plutarch, it is clear that the 
main reason for subjecting a substitute Crassus 
to the sort of inverted triumph described in the 
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passage under discussion was to wipe out the 
disgrace which Pompey’s genuine triumph had 
inflicted on the Parthian Royal House some eight 
years earlier. It should also be clear that in ex- 
hibiting this bizarre spectacle Suren must have 
been acting on the instructions of the Parthian 
king.!° If those instructions had not been carried 
out to the letter, that was a result of the acciden- 
tal death of Crassus, an event with dangerous 
implications for the Parthian general!® and one 
which constituted a further complication for 
future relations between Rome and Parthia. 

Suren’s use of some of Crassus’ lictors in order 
to heighten the element of ridicule in the gory 
antics to which the surrogate Crassus was sub- 
jected has a partial parallel in an incident which 
occurred thirty-two years earlier at the beginning 
of the First Mithridatic War. On that occasion, 
the people of Laodicea, in response to Mithri- 
dates’ request that they hand over the Roman 
general, Quintus Oppius, “brought Oppius him- 
self to Mithridates with his lictors marching in 
front of him in order to provoke laughter.”!’ But, 
whereas the Laodiceans’ object of ridicule was 
the already familiar “insolence of office” asso- 
ciated with the daily conduct of a Roman mag- 
istrate, Orodes’ and Suren’s purpose was the 
imparting of a grim and terrible object lesson 
whose scope went far beyond that of mere ridi- 
cule. Moreover, the detail of “donning a woman’s 
royal robe” may perhaps be related to an Iranian 
practice for humiliating an unsuccessful general 
for which, we have one, admittedly much later, 
parallel. In a.p. 589, the Sasanian king Hurmazd 
IV’s ablest general, Bahram Chobin, suffered a de- 
feat in Caucasian Albania at the hands of forces 
under the command of the Byzantine general 
Romanus. On receipt of the news of this reverse, 
Hurmazd sent Bahram the symbolically insult- 
ing gift of female clothing, presumably signifying 
dismissal with ignominy for cowardice, and a 
royal dispatch relieving him of his command.!® 

In his dealings with the senate of Seleucia, 
however, Suren must have been acting on his 
Own initiative, because no one could have fore- 
seen the discovery of lewd writings among the 
baggage of Rustius. 

Given the bewildering quality of Plutarch’s 
account of the circumstances immediately fol- 
lowing the death of Crassus, it seems not un- 
reasonable to turn to a brief consideration of 
its possible origin, even though such discussion 
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must inevitably entail an element of conjecture. 
The second half of Plutarch’s Life of Crassus 
(Plut. Crass. 16-33) is taken up with the narrative 
of Crassus’ disastrous Parthian Campaign, for the 
greater part of which he was probably able to 
make use, either direct or indirect, of the eyewit- 
ness account of a survivor, the future tyrannicide 
C. Cassius Longinus. Cassius’ input, however, 
comes to an end at that point in Plutarch’s nar- 
rative, which describes how he, Cassius, makes 
good his escape to Syria.!? From the death of 
Crassus onwards (chapters 32-33), in fact, Plu- 
tarch’s narrative focus shifts from a Roman to a 
Parthian perspective, interrupted here and there 
by the occasional disapproving or moralizing 
comment on the part of the author. A possible 
source for this very different material is Tima- 
genes of Alexandria, a writer generally credited 
with anti-Roman tendencies, whose literary ac- 
tivities extended into the age of Augustus.” In- 
terestingly, a book which deals mainly with the 
literary and intellectual qualities of Plutarch’s 
writings singles out the Life of Crassus as char- 
acterized by the use of “heightened and emo- 
tional narrative” featuring strange landscapes and 
eerie and terrifying natural phenomena. “Most 
astonishing of all,” the writer of the book con- 
cludes, “is the gusto with which Plutarch takes 
up the scene of the Parthian mock triumph 
(32).”2! Yet, this last example is perhaps explica- 
ble partly in terms of the type of source employed 
here and partly in terms of Plutarch’s own am- 
bivalent attitude towards Rome, of which, con- 
ceivably, the “gusto” referred to might be a 
reflection.”” Similarly, some of the other speci- 
mens of sensational narrative colouring dis- 
played in the Life of Crassus are in part a product 
of Plutarch’s sources, as will become apparent 
later. 


Explanations of Roman Defeat in 
Plutarch’s Life of Crassus 


Considering the magnitude of the defeat and the 
scale of Roman losses at Carrhae (one modern 
estimate puts it at four thousand killed, ten 
thousand taken prisoner, and ten thousand sur- 
vivors},2? it is not surprising that this event 
should have become the object of recrimina- 
tions, calls for revenge, and attempts at explain- 
ing or explaining away the unpalatable truth of 
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what had happened. Behind the appearance of 
unity and cohesion which Plutarch has so skil- 
fully imparted to his Life of Crassus, there lies a 
variety of sources, upon which the author has 
drawn freely in accordance with his own artistic 
bent and understanding of the nature and re- 
quirements of biography.** For the purposes of 
the present discussion, however, I wish to draw 
attention to three different types of explanation 
offered in the Life of Crassus for the Roman de- 
feat at Carrhae. These types of explanation may 
be described as “rational,” “irrational,” and “bio- 
graphical”, the last type of explanation being 
concerned, strictly speaking, with the downfall 
of Crassus and only by implication with the 
military defeat of Roman arms. 


A. The Rational Explanation 


1. At first things go according to plan. Crassus 
bridges the Euphrates without difficulty, leads 
his army across in safety, and occupies many cit- 
ies in Mesopotamia. All these surrender will- 
ingly to him with only one exception, the city 
of Zenodotia, which he sacks and plunders, sell- 
ing its inhabitants into slavery. He then installs 
garrisons (amounting to seven thousand foot 
soldiers and one thousand cavalry all told) and 
withdraws to Syria to take up winter quarters 
and await the arrival of his son, Publius Licinius 
Crassus, who is on his way from Gaul with an 
elite force of one thousand horsemen. This, we 
are told, was Crassus’ first blunder after, that is, 
the expedition itself, which was the greatest of 
all his blunders. For, instead of pressing on and 
making contact with Babylon and Seleucia, cities 
always hostile to the Parthians, he allows his 
enemies time to prepare (Plut. Crass. 17.4—-5). 


2. In fact, Crassus has barely begun to muster the 
forces which he has brought out of their winter 
quarters when envoys arrive from the Parthian 
king with an ultimatum: if the army has been 
sent by Rome, there will be relentless and im- 
placable war. But if, as they are informed, it is 
against the wishes of his country and for his own 
private gain that Crassus has taken up arms 
against the Parthians and seized territory, the 
king will show moderation, take pity on Crassus’ 
advanced years, and release to the Romans the 
men whom he considers to be more under his 
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own surveillance than themselves acting as a gar- 
rison. When Crassus gives the boastful reply that 
he will give his answer in Seleucia, Vagises, the 
eldest of the envoys, bursts out laughing and 
says, pointing to the palm of his upturned hand: 
“hair will grow here, Crassus, sooner than you 
shall see Seleucia.” 

In the meantime messengers arrive from the 
cities of Mesopotamia in which the Romans have 
installed garrisons, with eyewitness reports of 
the strength, numbers and deadly effectiveness of 
the Parthian forces. The soldiers, who have been 
expecting an easy victory, are filled with dismay. 
So much so that some of the officers, including 
the qaestor, Gaius Cassius Longinus, think that 
Crassus should stop and reconsider the whole 
undertaking (Crass. 18.2-—4). 


3. The arrival of the Armenian king Artavasdes 
with a force of six thousand men and a promise 
of military assistance does much to encourage 
Crassus. Artavasdes also tries to persuade Cras- 
sus to adopt the strategy of invading Parthia by 
way of Armenia, where he will be provided with 
abundant supplies and the mountainous terrain 
will neutralize the superiority of the Parthian 
cavalry. But Crassus (already committed to an- 
other, ill-conceived and badly executed strat- 
egy) insists on marching through Mesopotamia, 
whereupon, the Armenian king rides off (Crass. 
19.1-3). 


4. Cassius and his associates have a further dis- 
cussion with an overconfident Crassus, in which 
they advise caution and try to persuade him to 
adopt the more sensible policy of following the 
line of the river in his advance against Seleucia 
(Crass. 20.2). 


5. Crassus is still considering whether to follow 
this advice when an Arab chieftain named Abgar 
arrives on the scene. He is soon to prove a baleful 
influence, being, we are told, in reality an agent 
of the Parthians, sent with the express purpose of 
diverting Crassus from the comparative safety of 
the river and the foothills and persuading him 
to march through the desert, ostensibly in order 
to forestall the Parthians before they can concen- 
trate their forces. Familiarity with some of the 
soldiers in Crassus’ army who had served with 
Pompey, with whom Abgar had had dealings 
and with whom he had gained a reputation for 
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being a friend of the Romans, helps him to win 
the confidence of Crassus. And, before long, the 
Roman general succumbs to a combination of 
specious arguments and skilful flattery (Crass. 
21.1-5). 


6. Cassius and his associates, once more dis- 
gusted at what has happened, stop trying to re- 
monstrate or reason with an increasingly ira- 
scible and yet absurdly trusting Crassus and 
vent their feelings on Abgar, as the Roman army 
plunges ever deeper into the desert (Crass. 22. 
4—6). 


7. Some of the Romans who have been sent out 
ahead as scouts come riding up with the news 
that the rest of their number have been killed and 
that the enemy are advancing in force. Crassus, 
frightened out of his wits, makes further tactical 
blunders, first following the advice of Cassius, 
and then doing the opposite. Things go from bad 
to worse and culminate in a disastrous defeat 
(Crass. 23.2—28). 


8. Crassus falls into the final trap, which another 
of his trusted guides, a certain Andromachus of 
Carrhae, sets for him. But Cassius makes his way 
back to Carrhae and from there to Syria (Crass. 
29.1-5}. 


The likeliest source for this account, which 
offers only rational explanations for the Roman 
defeat at Carrhae, is as already suggested Gaius 
Cassius Longinus, an eyewitness of and partici- 
pant in the events narrated in Plutarch’s Life and 
selectively summarized here. I have been careful 
to omit all suggestions of supernatural interven- 
tion, since these are incompatible with Cassius’ 
known Epicurean convictions? and I have also 
omitted those statements that appear to explain 
the defeat in terms of the character and moral 
qualities of Crassus. 


B. The Irrational Explanation 


1. The general Optimate opposition to the ac- 
tions of the Triumvirs is aimed on this particular 
occasion in 54 B.C. at Crassus, who is about to 
leave Rome. One of the tribunes of the people, 
Gaius Ateius Capito, threatens in his capacity as 
tribune to oppose the departure of Crassus and 
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large numbers of people join with him in voicing 
their displeasure at the idea that anyone should 
set out to make war on people who were doing 
them no harm, but were in treaty relations with 
them. Crassus then asks Pompey to use his in- 
fluence with the crowd to let him pass, which the 
latter does. At this point, Ateius moves towards 
Crassus to stop him with words, uttering a sol- 
emn protest against his advance, after which he 
orders his attendant to seize the person of Cras- 
sus and detain him. When the other tribunes 
will not allow this, the attendant releases Cras- 
sus, but Ateius runs on ahead to the city gate, 
places a blazing brazier there, and when Crassus 
comes up, casts incense and libations on it, call- 
ing down curses, terrible and dire in content, and 
calling by name upon fearsome and outlandish 
gods to effect their fulfilment. The Romans say, 
we are told, that these ancient and mysterious 
curses are so powerful that no one who comes 
under their ban ever escapes, and misfortune also 
falls upon the person who pronounces them; 
hence they are neither often nor lightly resorted 
to. Needless to say Crassus sets off just the same 
(Crass. 16.1-6).° 


2. After having made forced requisitions from the 
temple of the Syrian goddess Atargitis, Crassus 
receives his first warning sign. On leaving the 
temple of the goddess, first the younger Crassus 
slips and falls and then his father trips up and 
falls on top of him (Crass. 17.5-6).?’ 


3. The seers, too, intimate discreetly that the 
indications from sacrificial victims have been 
always bad and inauspicious for Crassus. But he 
pays them no heed, having ears only for those 
who advise him to press on regardless of the con- 
sequences (Crass. 18.5). 


4. When Crassus takes his army across the Eu- 
phrates at Zeugma, dire portents are described: 
frequent peals of thunder crashing about them, 
repeated flashes of lightning straight in front of 
them, and a blast of wind compounded of storm 
and mist that lashes against the framework of 
the bridge and smashes it in several places. Two 
thunderbolts fall on the spot where he was in- 
tending to encamp. And the list of portents and 
doom-laden omens presaging death and destruc- 
tion for Crassus and his army simply goes on and 
on (Crass. 19.3-6). 
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5. At the eleventh hour, as it were, just before the 
battle, further warning signs appear to the un- 
happy Romans of a fate already sealed: Crassus is 
said to have appeared by mistake in a black robe 
instead of the usual purple robe worn by Roman 
generals and some of the standard bearers are able 
to raise their standards only with great difficulty 
and after much exertion, since they appear to be 
stuck fast in the ground?! (Crass. 23.1). 


It is important to note how the accusations of 
treaty-breaking first arose in the course of an in- 
ternal political struggle, which took place inside 
the city of Rome (cf. B1 above}. This struggle was 
directed against Crassus in particular and the 
Triumvirs in general, since the Parthian Expedi- 
tion was the latest product of their joint machi- 
nations.” For the nature and even the existence 
of some of these treaties there is, as will be seen, 
little or no reliable evidence. However, the des- 
perate and extreme recourse by the political op- 
position to traditional religious sanctions in order 
to prevent the departure of Crassus constituted 
the first stage in the genesis of a myth, which 
was later to prove extremely convenient in ex- 
plaining away the unexpected annihilation of a 
Roman army in distant Mesopotamia. It is also 
probable that the first reports of superstitious 
and impressionable survivors provided an initial 
impetus for the proliferation of stories about hor- 
rible portents, omens, and dire warnings of di- 
vine displeasure. 

Not long after Augustus had succeeded in 20 
B.c. by shrewd diplomacy and a timely show of 
force at a difficult point in the internal history of 
the Parthian monarchy in persuading Phraates 
to hand over the legionary standards captured at 
Carrhae, he turned his attention to converting 
this diplomatic success into a major propaganda 
victory at home. In consequence, the Parthians 
were represented in both the literary and the vi- 
sual record as virtual subjects of Rome.*° And it 
was in this atmosphere of heightened propaganda 
and religious enthusiasm (also generated by Au- 
gustus] that Livy wrote his monumental history 
of Rome. It is probable, therefore, that in the lost 
volume in which he dealt with the Roman defeat 
at Carrhae,?! Livy would have given a ready re- 
ception to all such material as lessened the im- 
pact of the disaster by suggesting that it had been 
brought about solely as a result of having for- 
feited that divine support which had always 
acted as the guarantor of Roman invincibility. 
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Moreover, that Plutarch should have chosen to 
admit some of this material in a biographical 
work is not particularly surprising in view both 
of the peculiar fate of his subject and of the au- 
thor’s own piety and firm conviction that the 
gods frequently intervene in the affairs of men.*” 


C. The Biographical Explanation 


This consists of drawing attention to certain 
vices and moral weaknesses inherent in the sub- 
ject’s character and then subtly portraying their 
alarming consequences in critical and corrupting 
situations. Thus, we are told at a relatively early 
point in the Life how in 83 s.c., following an an- 
gry rebuke from Sulla, Crassus was goaded into 
risking his own safety in a potentially hazardous 
mission, which he carried out successfully, and 
how this first taste of success marked the be- 
ginning of his ambitious rivalry with Pompey 
for military glory, a competition in which he 
was always the loser. We also learn in the same 
passage? that Crassus’ personal demons were 
avarice and small-mindedness, and that he was 
an easy prey to flattery. All of these weaknesses 
reappear in the unfolding drama of his disastrous 
Parthian Campaign, as the following examples 
will show: 


1. Tortured ambition (Crass. 16.1-2). He is ju- 
bilant when the province of Syria is allotted 
to him and intoxicated with absurd hopes 
not just of completely eclipsing the exploits 
of Lucullus against Tigranes and those of 
Pompey against Mithridates, but of eastern 
conquests to match those of Alexander. 


2. Avarice (Crass. 17.5). He practises various 
kinds of extortion at the expense of the cities 
of Syria. 


3. Small-mindedness (Crass. 17.3). He allows 
his soldiers to salute him as Imperator for the 
sack of the city of Zenodotia—an insignifi- 
cant achievement. 


4. Susceptibility to flattery. Through this he 
succumbs to the two deceptions that between 
them bring about his undoing—that of Abgar 
(Crass., ch. 21-22) and that of Andromachus 
(Crass. 29.2-30.2).%4 
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It only remains for us to consider briefly to 
what extent the repercussions of the Roman de- 
feat at Carrhae may have affected still further the 
quality of our already meagre and unsatisfactory 
extant historical record of the diplomatic ex- 
changes, which took place between Parthia and 
Rome in the period from 96 to 54 B.c. And since 
two diametrically opposing interpretations have 
been offered of the nature and outcome of these 
exchanges, I shall first summarize each interpre- 
tation in turn before attempting to examine crit- 
ically the strengths and weaknesses of both. 


The Effect of the Roman Defeat at 
Carrhae on the Historical Record 


1. An Over-Zealous Attempt at 
Reconstruction? 


a) In 96 B.c. a meeting took place on the banks 
of the Euphrates between the Roman general 
L. Cornelius Sulla and Orobazus, the ambassador 
of the Parthian king Mithridates II. It has been 
suggested that as a result of this encounter a full- 
scale treaty (or foedus) was drawn up, agreed to 
and signed by the contracting parties.’ It has 
even been confidently asserted that “Sulla thus 
brought back to Rome the draft of a treaty, which 
was duly ratified by the senate, probably in 95.”%° 
As for its contents, the same writer continues, “It 
seems to have been agreed now that the Euphra- 
tes should be the common frontier.’’?’ 


b) In the winter of 69/68 a diplomatic exchange 
occurred between the ambassadors of the Roman 
general, L. Licinius Lucullus, and the Parthian 
king, Phraates III, who responded by sending en- 
voys to Lucullus. It is claimed?’ that the outcome 
of this exchange was another treaty between 
Parthia and Rome and that this time its scope 
was widened so as to include military obligations 
on the Parthian side. 


c) In 66 Pompey made contact with Phraates”’ 
in a bid to outmanoeuvre Mithridates of Pon- 
tus, who had expected to win over the Parthian 
king, in advance of which Pompey quickly “es- 
tablished friendship with Phraates on the same 
terms.’*° This arrangement is again termed a 
foedus.*! 
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d) It is claimed that, in 64, Pompey renewed the 
“foedus” of 66.4 


2. An Over-Zealous Piece of Demolition? 


a) According to Wolski,** on the other hand, there 
is no evidence to suggest that the meeting be- 
tween Sulla and Orobazus yielded anything 
concrete, let alone that it resulted in a treaty es- 
tablishing the Euphrates as the frontier between 
the two empires. Wolski maintains that there 
was no Call for the Parthians to make such a con- 
cession. Moreover, he points out that ten years 
later the Parthian governor of Northern Mesopo- 
tamia saw fit to intervene in a dispute in Syria 
between Demetrius II and his brother Philip, 
proof, if proof were needed, that there was no rec- 
ognition on the part of the Parthians of any such 
line of demarcation. 


b) Wolski insists that no treaty establishing the 
Euphrates as a frontier was concluded as a result 
of the diplomatic exchanges between Lucullus 
and Phraates, on the grounds that the Parthians 
had their own claims on Syria and that they 
would not lightly have given them up.“ 


First of all, it must, I think, be conceded that 
a large question mark hangs over the very exis- 
tence of the alleged treaties of 96 and 64 B.c. (la 
and 1d). In the former case, Wolski’s arguments 
are compelling; in the latter the sources merely 
paint a picture of worsening relations between 
Pompey and Phraates. According to Dio, Phraates 
sent ambassadors to Pompey reproaching him for 
all the wrongs that he had done him and for- 
bidding him to cross the Euphrates. To which 
they received a rude and uncompromising reply. 
But shortly afterwards, Pompey appears to have 
balked at the idea of a confrontation with Parthia 
and successfully bluffed his way out of a poten- 
tially dangerous situation. 

On the other hand, what took place in 66 (see 
Ic and n. 40) has all the appearance of being an 
informal and ad hoc arrangement. Which brings 
us, at last, to the most important question of this 
whole debate: what hard evidence is there for the 
existence of these foedera, the solemn treaties 
struck and ratified in the time-honoured Roman 
fashion? It is in fact a single reference in the text 
of Florus, who wrote his Epitome of Roman His- 
tory probably some time in the second half of 
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the Principate of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138). This 
reference is usually quoted in a manner that iso- 
lates it from its original context, with uncritical 
and thoroughly misleading consequences. Since 
it deserves a more complete rendering, I shall en- 
deavour to give one: “While they were subdu- 
ing the Gauls in the north through the agency of 
Caesar, the Roman people received a severe blow 
in the east at the hands of the Parthians. Nor 
can we complain of fortune; it was a disaster for 
which there is no consolation. Both gods and 
men had been defied, when the avarice of the 
consul Crassus was punished by the slaughter 
of eleven legions and the loss of his own life. 
The tribune of the people, Metellus, had called 
down on the general when he was leaving Rome 
curses meant for an enemy. After the army had 
crossed at Zeugma, whirlwinds snatched away 
the standards and the Euphrates swallowed them 
up. Then, when Crassus had encamped at Nice- 
phorium, envoys arrived from king Orodes with 
a message bidding him that he be mindful of 
the treaties struck with Pompey and Sulla |my 
italics].4° But he, with eyes only for the king’s 
treasures, answered, without even a pretence of 
justifying his actions, that he would give his reply 
in Seleucia. Accordingly, the gods, who avenge 
the violation of treaties, lent their support to the 
craft and the valour of the enemy.”*’ 

Quite apart from numerous errors of fact,*° 
this passage contains elements of fiction so pal- 
pable that they readily betray their raison d’étre. 
It should be noted also that the message attrib- 
uted here to the Parthian king is utterly different 
in both tone and content from the version re- 
corded in Plutarch (see A2), who appears to be fol- 
lowing, directly or through an intermediary, the 
far more reliable account of a relatively sober 
and rational eyewitness, Gaius Cassius Longi- 
nus. There Orodes’ “short message”*? takes the 
form, not of an appeal to historical or legal pre- 
cedent, but of an ultimatum whose contents are 
firmly grounded in contemporary reality. More- 
over, it should be noted that there is no reference 
to any treaty between Rome and Parthia in any 
of our extant sources, Greek or Latin, which 
does not occur in the specific contexts either of 
Crassus’ departure from Rome or of his second 
crossing of the Euphrates. On the other hand, a 
possible clue to the relatively informal nature 
of such diplomatic arrangements as existed from 
time to time between Roman generals and Par- 
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thian kings is perhaps to be found in the words at- 
tributed by Plutarch and, presumably, his source 
(Timagenes?)} to Suren: Suren said that from that 
moment there was a truce and peace between 
King Orodes and the Romans, but that it was nec- 
essary to advance to the Euphrates and have the 
contracts put in writing. “For, you Romans, at 
least, are not very mindful of oral agreements.” 


Conclusion 


With the Roman defeat at Carrhae, it must have 
seemed that Parthian honour had been vindi- 
cated and the prestige of the Arsacid dynasty re- 
stored.°! But all had not gone according to plan, 
and the unintended death of Crassus coupled 
with the virtual annihilation of a Roman army 
did not bode well for the future, especially in 
view of the Romans’ obsession with the notion 
of their own invincibility. Avenging the death 
of Crassus would in fact provide an honourable 
pretext for the private ambitions of republican 
dynasts and of Roman emperors for a long time 
to come. 

As for the death itself, Plutarch has painted a 
vivid picture of how Orodes turned its immediate 
consequences to his own advantage. The Roman 
general’s severed head was brought to the court of 
the Armenian king, Artavasdes, where Orodes 
was celebrating the marriage of his son Pacorus 
to the sister of Artavasdes. The arrival of the head 
of Crassus was timed to coincide with a parti- 
cular point in the performance of the Bacchae 
of Euripides.°? It is the point at which Agaue, 
still in a state of halucination, enters carrying 
the head of her son, Pentheus,*’ believing it to 
be that of a lion hunted and dismembered in the 
course of the previous night’s orgiastic ritual. 
The actor who played the part of Agaue, a cer- 
tain Jason of Tralles, appeared holding instead 
the head of Crassus.°* Thus, with remarkable in- 
sight and artistic flair, the author of the Parallel 
Lives introduces his most remarkable parallel: 
the youthful Pentheus and the elderly Crassus 
both combine at one and the same time the role 
of tragic victim and malevolent interloper.>° 


Notes 


1. For the extent to which competition in the pur- 
suit of military victory and territorial expansion had 
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become a way of life among the ruling elites of the 
Roman Republic and had been built into the moral 
and social structure of the state, see W. V. Harris, War 
and Imperialism in Republican Rome 327-70 B.C. 
passim and especially pp. 9-53 and 105-30. 

2. With regard to the ancient and ethnically varied 
population of Asia Minor, cf. the important observa- 
tion of Leo Raditsa in CHIr 3.1, p. 106, “The domin- 
ion of the Achaemenians lasted two hundred and fifty 
years; Alexander’s lasted much less than his short life 
and did not extend beyond it.” 

3. For a similar view of Parthian policy towards 
Rome, see A. Keaveny, “Roman Treaties with Parthia 
Circa 95-Circa 64 B.C.” American Journal of Philol- 
ogy 102 (1981), pp. 195-212, especially 210-11. 

4. Plutarch Crass. 32.1-4. I have used Flaceliére’s 
edition (Paris, 1972) of the Greek text for this Life, for 
the other Lives that of the Loeb Classical Library, but 
in all cases I have quoted, for ease of reference, the 
chapter and section numbers of the Loeb. All transla- 
tions are my own, unless otherwise stated. 

5. Plut. Sulla 5.4-5. 

6. In 96 B.c. brief discussion of date in Keaveny, 
“Roman Treaties,” pp. 195-96, n. 3. 

7. Dio 36.3.1—2. For Cassius Dio I have used vol. 4 
of the Loeb Classical Library series entitled Dio’s 
Roman History (referred to henceforth simply as Dio). 
Note the insulting and intimidatory tactics employed. 
The envoys were not Romans but subservient and 
subordinate dependants of Rome. 

8. He had seized the city of Nisibis and taken it 
from the Parthians. See Dio 36.6.2. 

9. Dio 36.3.1-3. Plutarch, in his Life of Lucullus 
(Plut. Luc. 30.1-2), tells a different story, according to 
which Lucullus’ envoys discovered that Phraates was 
secretly seeking the possession of Mesopotamia in re- 
turn for an alliance with Tigranes. Appian (Mithridat- 
icus 87}, on the other hand, suggests that Phraates 
made secret agreements with both sides, but refrained 
from actively supporting either, which retains Plu- 
tarch’s implication of duplicity but also corroborates 
Dio’s mention of a policy of neutrality, whilst omit- 
ting all mention of the possibly well-founded suspi- 
cions that had caused Phraates to adopt such a policy 
in the first place. 

10. Plut. Luc. 30.3-31.1. Were these allegations of 
Parthian duplicity merely a convenient pretext for 
Roman aggression? 

11. Cf. Epitome of Livy 100 (Loeb series}: “Cn. 
Pompeius ad gerendum bellum adversus Mithridaten 
profectus cum rege Parthorum Prahate amicitiam 
renovavit,” with Dio 36.45.3. But cf. also n. 40. 

12. According to Dio 36.51-53, the son of Tigranes 
had rebelled against his father with help from Parthia, 
but had been defeated while besieging Artaxata as the 
result of a successful counter-attack by the forces of 
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Tigranes senior. At a later stage, Pompey arbitrated 
between the competing claims of father and son. For a 
discussion of some of the difficulties involved, see 
Keaveny, “Roman Treaties,” pp. 202-9. 

13. Plut. Pompey 33.2-6. Dio (36.53.3-4) has a 
somewhat fuller, if incomplete, version of events, but 
the outcome for Tigranes junior is always the same, 
especially if one supplements it with the short 
(slightly confusing) notice in Appian Mithr. 

14. Plut. Pompey 45.4. 

15. The fact that Phraates III had been murdered 
by his sons in 58/57 s.c. (for which see the brief dis- 
cussion in N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of 
Parthia |repr. 1968], pp. 73-74) one of whom, Orodes, 
now occupied the throne of Parthia in no way invali- 
dates this suggestion. Pompey’s actions in 61 were an 
affront and a threat to the standing of the Arsacid 
dynasty both abroad and in Parthia itself. Indeed, it is 
quite conceivable that Phraates’ continuing restraint 
in the face of frequent provocation and aggression 
might at some point have proved intolerable to power- 
ful elements within the Parthian nobility, on whose 
support Orodes or any contender for the throne would 
have to rely. 

16. His failure to capture Crassus alive might give 
rise to suspicions that he was secretly pursuing a 
separate agenda of his own. The accidental nature of 
the death of Crassus is on the whole borne out both 
by Plutarch’s account of what happened at Plut. 
Crass. 31.4—5 and by that of Dio 40. 27.1-2, although 
the latter does suggest the possibility either that he 
was killed by one of his own men to avoid his being 
taken alive or that he was badly wounded and fin- 
ished off by the enemy as an act of mercy. But neither 
of these two possibilities, it should be noted, conflicts 
in any way with the view that Orodes’ instructions 
were to take Crassus alive. 

17. Appian Mithr. 20. 

18. See Theophylacti Simocattae Historiae, ed. C. de 
Boor, rev. P. Wirth (Stuttgart, 1972), p. 125, lines 2-26. 
Apart from the testimony of this more or less con- 
temporary Byzantine historian, the same events are 
related independently in the account which has come 
down to us through the Nestorian Chronicle of Seert 
written in Arabic some time in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Despite the late date, its writer 
may have drawn on much earlier material, since he 
claims at this point to be basing his account on what 
was established in the “Annals of the Kings” (akhbdr 
al-multik}, a title which suggests an eventual Sasa- 
nian provenance. Text and (at times somewhat free} 
translation are in Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 13, fasc. 
4 (Paris, 1918}, p. 443. 

19. Plut. Crass. 29.4. For Cassius as a source, see 
Robert Flaceliére’s discussion in Plutarque, Vies, vol. 
7 (Paris, 1972), p. 194 and n. 1. 
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20. For Timagenes of Alexandria as a possible 
source, see B. Scardigli, Die ROmerbiographien Plu- 
tarchs (Munich, 1979), p. 108. Concise and useful gen- 
eral information on Timagenes is to be found in the 
short entry under Timagenes 2 in Der Kleine Pauly 
(Munich, 1979), vol. 5, pp. 832-33. 

21.D. A. Russel, Plutarch, in the series Classical 
Life and Letters (London, 1972}, pp. 133-34. 

22. Cf. Russel, Plutarch, pp. 8-9. There is a fasci- 
nating discussion of how, at a conscious level, Plu- 
tarch managed to reconcile the practical advantages 
to be gained from collaborating with Rome with the 
sometimes brutal reality of Roman domination in 
J. Boulogne, Plutarque un aristocrate grec sous l’occu- 
pation romaine (Villeneuve d'Ascq, 1994), pp. 35-54. 
Boulogne concludes (ibid., p. 52) that Plutarch con- 
sciously turned to philosophy and religion in order to 
cope with his personal dilemma. “Par ailleurs, deux 
convictions favorisent l'acceptation chez Plutarque, 
de la domination romaine, parce que précisément elles 
font oublier aux dominés leur humiliation en leur 
donnant le même statut d'égalité devant le monde. Il 
s’agit du cosmopolitisme et du providentialisme.” 

23. H. H. Scullard, From the Gracchi to Nero: A 
History of Rome 133 B.C.to A.D. 68, 5th ed. (London, 
1982), p. 124. 

24. In order to appreciate what that understanding 
was, we have only to combine the two short state- 
ments defining the aims and methods of biography 
and contrasting them with those of history, which 
Plutarch himself makes in his Lives of Alexander 
(1.2) and of Nicias (1.5) respectively. From the first 
passage it is clear that the biographer’s main concern 
is with “the manifestation of virtue or vice” (delosis 
aretes e kakias) and “the bringing out of character” 
(emphasis ethous),; from the second that in pursuing 
these objectives the biographer must, at times, be 
selective where the historian is exhaustive, and ex- 
haustive where the historian is selective. Arnaldo 
Momigliano’s reflections in The Development of 
Greek Biography, expanded ed. (London, 1993}, p. 11, 
though interesting and thought-provoking, go far be- 
yond the scope of anything Plutarch appears to have 
intended here. 

25. For Cassius’ philosophical views, see Plutarch’s 
Life of Brutus 37.2-6 and for Epicurus’ attacks on 
superstition and assertion that the gods neither con- 
trol natural phenomena nor affect human affairs, see 
A. A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy (London, 1974), 
pp. 41-49. 

26. The use of Roman religion as an instrument 
for obstructing or preventing the actions or legislative 
proposals of one’s political opponents had a very long 
history behind it by the year 54 B.c. A recent example 
of such attempts at obstruction was provided by the 
activities of Caesar’s colleague in the consulship of 59 
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B.C., M. Calpurnius Bibulus, for which see M. Gelzer, 
Caesar Politician and Statesman, trans. P. Needham 
(Oxford, 1968), pp. 77, 79, 87. In the present case, it is 
quite possible that Ateius misrepresented the nature 
of any existing agreements between Rome and Parthia 
and that he sought for his own political ends to attrib- 
ute to them a formal and solemnly binding official 
status, which they did not in fact possess. 

27. The younger Crassus died before his father, cf. 
Crass. 25.11-12. 

28. Presumably in anticipation of their imminent 
capture by the Parthians! 

29. For the role of Pompey and Caesar, see Plut. 
Crass. 16.3 and Dio 40.12.1, and for the extent to 
which internal political rivalries shaped the course 
of Rome’s foreign policy see D. Timpe, “Die Bedeu- 
tung der Schlacht bei Carrhae,” Museum Helveticum 
19 (1962), pp. 104-29, especially 106-8. The rest of 
Timpe’s article offers an interesting analysis of the 
complex interactions between the internal power 
struggles of the First and Second Triumvirates and the 
ongoing forces of Roman expansion, the eventual out- 
come of which was to contribute to the creation of 
yet another false antithesis between east and west. 

30. See J. Wiesehofer, Iraniens, Grecs et Romains 
(Paris, 2005), pp. 111-13, where the facts discussed are 
familiar to the student of Roman history but the ap- 
proach is refreshingly different. 

31. Book 106. 

32. See Flaceliére, Vie de Lucullus, p. 53. “Plu- 
tarque croit profondément aux dieux et a leurs in- 
terventions fréquentes dans les affaires humaines.” 
Flaceliére then gives numerous examples taken from 
the Life of Lucullus (pp. 53-55). 

33. Plut. Crass. 6.2-7. 

34. Andromachus’ role as a flatterer is not directly 
referred to in Plutarch’s text as it has come down to 
us; it appears to be taken for granted. But he is de- 
scribed as a flatterer of Crassus in a fragment of Nico- 
laus of Damascus preserved by Athenaeus (cf. Fr. Gr. 
H. 90 F 79). 

35. For the existence of such a treaty, see the ar- 
guments of Arthur Keaveny, “Roman Treaties.” I 
have chosen Keaveny’s article to represent this side of 
the debate because, although he was not the first to 
argue for the existence of these treaties, he has gone 
somewhat further than others in his attempted recon- 
structions. Many of his conclusions were in fact an- 
ticipated in K. Ziegler, Dle Beziehungen zwischen 
Rom und dem Partherreich: Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des Vélkerrechts (Wiesbaden, 1964), pp. 20ff. 

36. Keaveny, “Roman Treaties,” p. 198. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Keaveny, pp. 199-201. 

39. Dio 36.45.2-3. No further details are given. The 
passage in which this information occurs, and we 
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have little else to go by, is compressed often to the 
point of obscurity. 

40. Dio 36.45.3. Keaveny (“Roman Treaties,” p. 
202) interprets “On the same terms” (epi tois autois) 
as meaning “Pompey, in 66, renewed the treaty made 
a few years earlier by Lucullus, on the same terms as 
before.” But unfortunately the phrase is unclear and, 
in its present context could be construed as meaning 
“on the same terms as those offered by Mithridates.” 

41. By Keaveny, ibid., p. 202. Yet he admits, p. 197, 
that terms like amicitia (and presumably its Greek 
equivalent “philia”) do not necessarily imply a formal 
agreement. 

42. See Keaveny, ibid., p. 209: “Although we hear 
of no further contacts between Pompey and the 
Parthians after the dispatch of the arbitrators we must 
assume, if the above thesis is correct, that the foedus 
between the two powers was renewed circa 64.” 

43.J. Wolski, L’empire des Arsacides, Actlran 32 
(Leuven, 1993}, pp. 92-93. 

44. Ibid., pp. 124-25. However, he weakens rather 
than reinforces his position in n. 10, p. 125 by an ap- 
peal to the fanciful notion of “le grand programme de 
rénovation de l’empire des Achéménides,” for which 
he offers no evidence whatsoever. 

45. Dio 37.6-7. 

46. “percussorum cum Pompeio foederum Sullaque 
meminisset,” the phrase that so much has been made 
of! Incidentally, Keaveny (“Roman Treaties,” p. 201, 
n. 28) conflates this with the version recorded in the 
work of the early fifth century a.p. Christian histo- 
rian, Paulus Orosius: “cur contra foedus Luculli et 
Pompei avaritia inductus Euphraten transierit” in or- 
der to bring Lucullus also into the equation. 

47. Florus, Epitome of Roman History (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library), bk. 1, ch. 46.1-6. 

48. (1) Crassus did not have an army of eleven le- 
gions, (2) the tribune who tried unsuccessfully to 
detain Crassus was not Metellus but Gaius Ateius 
Capito (see B1); (3) the only possible explanation for 
the presence of Metellus here is a confusion of the 
Triumvir with Publius Licinius Crassus Mucianus, 
the consul of 131 B.c. for which, see A. H. J. Greenidge 
and A. M. Clay, Sources for Roman History 133-70 
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B.C., 2nd rev. ed. (Oxford, 1960}, p. 18 (4) the ambas- 
sadors of king Orodes met Crassus before not after his 
second crossing of the Euphrates (see A2). 

49. “brachyn tina logon komizontes” Plut. Crass. 
18.1. 

50. Plut. Crass. 31.3. The sense “oral agreements” 
for “homologiai” is unambiguously determined by 
the context here. 

51. Yet even so the depth of anti-Roman feeling 
in general and of the hatred aroused by Pompey in 
particular appears to have been very considerable as 
much as five years after the defeat and death of Cras- 
sus. In 48 B.C. in fact, when Pompey sent an envoy to 
negotiate for Parthian aid in the Civil War, Orodes re- 
acted by first imprisoning the Roman envoy and then 
by requiring the cession of Syria in return for Parthian 
support, an impossible demand, which he must have 
known Pompey would never agree to (see Dio 42.5 
and 41.3-4. 

52. Was this the brain-child of that connoisseur of 
Greek literature, the Armenian king, Artavasdes? Plu- 
tarch informs us that Orodes had a good knowledge of 
Greek language and literature and that “Artavasdes 
himself composed tragedies and wrote orations and 
histories, some of which are preserved.” (Plut. Crass. 
33.2). 

53. He had been caught earlier spying on the secret 
rites of Dionysus. 

54. Plut. Crass. 33.1—4. 

55. The fact that Orodes also applauded the action 
of the man who claimed to have killed Crassus, when 
at the point where the Chorus asks Agaue “who slew 
him?” he called out “mine is the honour” (Plut. 
Crass. 33.4) does not mean that he was not angry at 
the accidental killing of Crassus, only that he had 
sufficient talent for survival to hide his true feelings. 
It was neither the place nor the time to reveal any 
hostile intentions towards his most powerful subject. 
“Not long afterwards in fact,” Plutarch tells us (ibid., 
33.5) “he put Suren to death, out of envy for his repu- 
tation.” But the suspicion that Suren had already 
acted far too independently may well have come into 
the Parthian king’s calculations. 


